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“Hon, I say, 'Apry, Jes’ LooK 'ere! 





DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 
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BLoWED IF THEY AIN'T PUT THE CHIMNEY-POT ON AFORE THE ‘OUSE 18 BUILT!” 








GOLF NOTES. 


INTERESTING Feats AND EXTRAORDINARY | 


OCCURRENCES IN THE GAME. 


At Tipperusalem, U.S.A., the local 
professional, Trrus O. Horiicx, equipped 
with a croquet mallet and fifty hard- 
boiled eggs, once played a match against 
the leading local amateur, who was 
allowed the use of a hair-brush and fifty 
fish-balls. Hortick, who won the match 
on the sixteenth green by 3 up and 2 to 
play, with seven eggs in hand, is now a 
prosperous hatter at Panama. 


At Peebles, in 1889, a player, on 
going to the green of the “Crater” hole, 
found a tiger which had escaped from a 
travelling menagerie crouching at the 
pin. On realising, however, that he 
was a scratch player, the tiger followed 
him quietly to the club-house, where a 
large dose of sloe gin rendered the 
animal perfectly harmless until the 
arrival of its keepers. 


In a match at Biarritz last winter on 


a very misty day, the Marquis of 
Gurpuzcoa made a drive from the third 
tee, and no one could tell where the ball 
went. After a prolonged search in all 
directions the ball was ultimately -dis- 
covered on the back of a sheep which 


was grazing about fifteen feet from the players on the links and applauds a 


tee box. 


A famous scratch player once under- 
took to play a fellow member of the | 
Westward Ho! Club a match over those | 
links, his only equipment being an| 
unlimited easly of 


of all his clubs. The scratch player won | 
the match, using up 159 sausages, and | 


completing the round in 264 strokes, the | 


loser taking 286. 


At Drumnadrochit one day, as Wie 
McLurkw was addressing his ball at the 
fifteenth tee, a magnificent golden eagle 
swooped down and carried off the pel- 
let. McLurkex, with wonderful presence 
of mind, put down another ball, and 
drove a “skyer,” which hit the eagle on 
the neck, killing it instantaneously. 
Lovers of golf will be interested to 
learn that McLurxt has since become 
a teetotaller. 


At Moreton-in-the-Marsh, one day in 
1903, a player, on going up to his ball, 
found a poached egg perched on the top 
of it. Taking his mashie, he topped the 
ball, but landed the egg in the on 


At Inchnadamph there is a tame 
capercailzie .which accompanies the 


uncooked sausages, | 
while his opponent was allowed the use | 


good stroke by flapping its wings. 

At Wimbledon, in the year 1900, 
there were four caddies whose united 
| ages amounted to 286 years. 


The larks on the Brancaster (Norfolk) 
links are occasionally so vociferous that 
nervous players are obliged to stop their 
ears with cotton wool. 


At the Atlanta (Ga.) links the prin- 
cipal green-man is a black man. 


Recorp Drives. 


At Cannes the Grand Duke Micnag. 
once drove a ball so hard into the ground 
that it was never seen again. 


At Wembley Park, Lord Harspury, 
playing in a foursome with Awnprew 
KirkaLpy against Ben Savers and the 
Duke of Devonsmire, missed the globe 
seven times running without allowing 
his partner to play his turn. 
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In the Spectator, the Skinners’ Com- 
pany advertise “a pension for a poor 
preacher.” Mr. Punch in his time has 


| sat, under some very poor preachers, and 


thinks there should be no difficulty in 
finding a deserving case. 
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THE DUST-HEAP OF EUROPE. 


| Ilumani nihil (however nasty) a me alienum puto (always excepting 
| voluntary Chinese labourers on the Rand).—Terence. athlon 

In view of the uncompromising attitude of the Opposition it has 
| been found necessary to drop the Aliens Bill. } 


Hrrner, hither, O ye strangers, 
Greasy Pole and grimy Russ, 
Leave your kennel’, leave your mangers, 
Make yourselves at home with us. 
Soaked with gin or vodka-sodden, 
Thieves and beggars stony-broke, 
Chivied by police and trodden 
Under foot of honest folk,— 


Uome in crowds obscene and fetid, 
Choke with germs each vacant chink, 
Tet this isle of ours be treated 
As the universal sink ! 


Introduce obscure diseases, 
Caught in Slav or Teuton slums, 

Bringing odours on the breezes 
Freely as the swallow comes ! 


Vice-debauched and vermin-bitten, 
Dust and scum of all the earth, 
Lo! in genial little Britain 
You shall strike a pleasant berth. 


Here you have no haunt of slavery, 
Here you have no brutal Rand ; 
Life is one continual savoury 
In this altruistic land. 


For to be the world’s off-scouring, 
Swept in sewers out to sea, 

Constitutes an overpowering 
Clam on English chivalry ! 


We may love, or not, our neighbour, 
But the stranger in our gates, 

If he shvink from manual labour, 
Lives at ease upon the rates ! 





Passports? Never more you'll need ‘em, 
Never more attempt the foam, 

Once you touch the soil of freedom, 
Once you find a “ home from home.” 


Welcome, then, beloved aliens ! 
Though your rags incline to rot, 

Though your skins be coarse and scaly ‘uns, 
Though the bath may know you not ;-— 


Though your lack of social training, 
And your pestilential airs 

Mock the hope of entertaining 
Wingless angels unawares ;— 


Yet we found the Tory Party 
Keen to stem your flowing tide, 
Which explains this warm and hearty 
Welcome from the other side ! 


O. 8. 








At the Gentlemen v. Players Return Match. 


New Yorker. Say, can I get a square meal here ? 
Waiter (with dignity). This, Sir, is the Oval 2s. 6d. 
Luncheon. 





A TIME-FUSE FOR MESSENGER BOYS. 


Ir was an American idea, of course. The firm was called 
“The Quick Return Boy-Messenger Company.” In reply 
to a request for an interview, the Manager, Mr. Unysses K. 
Husset, wrote that he courted publicity, and would be 
pleased to see me at Smart's Buildings. So I presented my- 
self, and the Manager explained to me his system. 

“You see,”’ said Mr. ey “Time is money. I had long 
been exercised over the amount of time wasted by the average 
'errand-lad with his loitering ways. One day the idea flashed 
across my mind, like an inspiration, Why not a time-fuse for 
errand lads?” 

“ Ah, why not?” I said. “And how does it work?” 

“Tt is simplicity itself. A message has to be carried, say, 
to Pall Mall. To get there and back should take forty 
minutes. Very well. I call one of my boys, give him the 
letter, attach the fuse to him, and set it to go off in forty-one 
/minutes’ time. I alone possess the key which will detach 
the fuse. The lad is back, as a rule, in thirty minutes.” 
| “IT note that you say ‘as arule.’ What happens if the 
| boy exceeds the forty minutes’ limit ?” 

“T should have thought that would have been obvious. 
| When the forty-one minutes have elapsed, there is a loud 
report, and a volume of smoke, and the mechanical attach- 
|ment clanks to the ground.” 
| “And the boy?” 

; “The boy, if he has been a pretty good boy, is in Elysium. 
| If not——” 

“ But surely the Public, with its humanitarian views, cries 
out against this?” 

“Not a bit of it. Since the Prince of Wags uttered the 
warning words, ‘ Wake up, England,’ the British Public has 
been only too eager to improve its commercial methods. 
Excuse me one minute,” said the Manager, as one of his lads 
came running in. He had grey hair, like all of them. 

“I’m in good time, ain't 1? I ran all the way,” said the 
little fellow. 

“Yes, you have ten minutes to spare,” said the Manager, 
as he patted the boy’s head, and unlocked the fuse, which he 
threw into a big tank of water at the back of the office. 

“ And now, Sir?” he said, turning to me. 
| “Oh, I was only going to ask whether you lost many lads.” 
| “No, not many. On the average, a couple a month, I 
'should say. You see, when we lose one, it makes all the 
| others more expeditious.” 
|_ “And what about the relatives of the boys who explode ? 

Don’t they ever make a fuss?” 

| “Oh, they give us very little trouble, very little trouble. 
You know the average boy? The average relative is only 
too glad to be rid of him. Sometimes, however, a father 
will come around and threaten to make trouble. In a case 
‘like that I give him ten shillings compensation, and he 
| thinks he has bested me. But, as a rule, in engaging a boy, 
[ insist on his being an orphan. Now———” 

At this moment a youth came tearing towards us, with 
searlet face, streaming with perspiration, his eyes almost 
|starting out of his head. “I’ve only six seconds!” he 
yelled, as he rushed into the office. 

As quick as lightning my friend seized him, and flung 
him bodily into the water tank, and the next second there 
was a hissing sound, followed by a cascade of water, and the 
lad crawled out, a miserable spectacle. 

“ That'll teach you, perhaps, not to watch dog-fights,” said 
| Mr. Husset. 














Mr. Hatt Carxe’s forthcoming novel is said to be superior 
to his previous work. This would seem, on the face of it, to 
be impossible; but we have the further statement that the 
book is to contain fewer words. 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. 
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“QUEER FRIENDS SOME PARTIES DO PICK UP, TO BE SURE!” 


(aside, together), 


Sm H. C-wpp-u1-B-xy-au-x } 
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NAME OF THE WOMAN YOU SELL YOUR THINGS TO. 





THE GENTLE ART. 


Visitor (to particular friend, who has had several new dresses laid on the bed to choose from). “I Do Wish YOU WOULD TELL ME THE 


I've GOT A LOT OF OLD GOWNS LIKE THESE THAT I WANT TO GET RID or!” 








MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 
XIX.—Swearma mw Pustic. 
Scene—International Hall. 
PRESENT : 

Mr. Max Pemberton (in the Chair). 

The Bishop of London. 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 

Mr. Henry, First Commissioner of 
Police. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 

The President of the Bargees’ Union. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

Mr. Maz Pemberton. Some little while 
ago one of Mr. Punch’s informal com- 
mittees considered my proposal to hang, 
draw and quarter organ-grinders. He 
has now kindly collected another galaxy 
of intellect to discuss my scheme for 
arresting and imprisoning all persons 
using bad language in the streets. 

Mr. Henry (First Commissioner of 
Police). I wonder if Mr. Max Pemperton 
has any idea how much the police have 
to do already. 
| Mr. Pemberton. Then I would add 
| new men. Where there’s a will there’s 
| a way, as my old nurse (a very profound 
| woman) used to say. 








Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 
bad language ? 

Mr. Pemberton. By bad language I 
mean such words as are not current in 
polite society. 

Mr.G. B. Shaw. But polite society only 
uses some five or six thousanc words 
altogether. It never, for example, says 
“‘onomatopeeic.” Would you have one 
arrested for using that word in the 
street ? 

Mr. Pemberton. I meant swearing, of 
course. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs. How are the police 
to know? A provincial might bring to 
London an entirely new set of objurga- 
tory expressions. Is he to go free, while 
we suffer? It is shameful. 

Mr. Pemberton. The police would have 
dictionaries. 

Mr. Henry. Never. 

Mr. G. B. Shaw. What is not generally 
understood is that everyone swears. The 
only thing is that some of us are indi- 
vidualists in our oaths or imprecations, 
while others draw from the common 
store. 

Bishop of London. I rise to a point of 
order. Does the last speaker suggest 
that I am a swearer ? 


But what is 





Mr. G. B. Shaw. Certainly. 

Bishop of London. But this is very 
painful. No one could be more careful 
than | not to swear. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. Except perhaps 


myself, 








Mr. G. B. Shaw. Let us look into it a | 


minute. Suppose, when in a hurry in 
the morning, you drop your collar-stad, 
and it rolls under the chest of drawers, 
what do you do? 

Bishop of London. 1 kneel down and 
look for it. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. So should I. 


Mr. G. B. Shaw. But when you find | 


that it is a few inches out of reach, what 
do you say ? 


Bishop of London. 1 am not sure that | 


I say anything. 
“ Bother.” 
Mr. A. J. Balfour. Or even “ Pish.” 
Mr. G. B. Shaw. Exactly. That is 
swearing—your swearing. ‘To another 
class of swearer it might seem but a 
feeble remark. ‘To you it is terrific. 


I might perhaps say, | 


Mr. Pemberton. All this is beside the | 


mark, 

Mr. G. B. Shaw. Not at all. It goes to 
prove that swearing is merely another 
name for emphasis. 


Every time the 
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Archbishop of Cawrersury strikes the 
cushion he may be said to swear; every 
thump on General Boorn’s drum is an 
expletive. 

Mr. Pemberton. I meant ugly, harsh 
words, such as are covered by the term 
swearing. 

Mr. James Bryce. But that might be 
very awkward. Suppose, for example, 
I was talking to a friend about Amster- 
| dam, and a passing policeman heard 
| only the last incriminating syllable, I 


might spend the night in a cell, yet be| 


as guiltless of crime as if I had written 
The Iron Pirate. 

Mr. Pemberton. There might be a few 
martyrs now and then. I take the 
matter very seriously. 
list of forbidden words on every lamp- 
post. We must keep our streets whole- 
some. It is becoming positively dis- 
tressing to walk in London at all. Only 
this morning I heard an errand boy of 
quite tender years say “ Blow.” 


Mr. Bryce. But London is not quite | 


hopeless. There are cases of reserve. 
Look, for example, at the A. B. C. shops. 
What would be the state of Mr. Pem- 
perTON’s mind if they went on to D.? 
But they do not. We are not yet wholly 
lost to shame. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs. The experience of 
sailors is that gentle language, such as 


Mr. Max Pemperton advocates, would be | 


of little avail at sea. 

Mr. Pemberton. Progress at sea is, 
however, an affair of steam or wind. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs. That, I know, is 
the popular belief. But I can assure 
the company that there would be neither 
steam nor wind 
engineers used the language of polite 
society. 
by his own methods to get any vessel to 
run as far as from Margate to Clacton. 

Bishop of London. This is all very 
sad. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. Very sad. 
it true? Do mariners really try ? 

The President of the Bargees’ Union. 
What Mr. Jacoss says of the high seas 
is no less true of the narrow waterways 
of England. No one can navigate a 
barge on a Pembertonian vocabulary. 
Ask any bargee. 

Mr. Bryce. 1 wonder if any one could 
inform me why a bargee is so called ? 


But is 


Mr. G. B. Shaw. Probably because he | 


doesn't bar D. It comes to this, that 
masters of labour, no less than novelists, 
must get their effects in their own way. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. It is a fallacy to 
suppose that swearing is necessary at 
ak It has been on record more than 
once that no ill fortune in the game can 
move me to say anything stronger than 
“Dear me,” “ Tush,” or “ Tut, tut.” 

Mr. G. B. Shaw. All of which phrases 
are of course swearing. 

President of the Bargees’ Union. There 


I would have a) 


is something in that. I assure you 
that a member of my Union would feel 
himself to have gone very far indeed if 
he said, “Tut, tut.” Only extreme 
provocation could so move him. 

Bishop of London. As | have an ap- 
pointment with my friend the Bishop of 
Swears and Wells—I mean, Bath and 
Wells—I must say good-bye. I wish 
the campaign the success it deserves. 

Mr. Pemberton. This meeting is now 
adjourned, but I trust you will not 
consider. that we have had a blank day, 
‘if I may use the expression without 
‘offence. We have, it is true, passed no 
actual resolution; but at least some of 
us have met the prevailing vice with a 
virtuous and indignant counterbl 
| Omnes. Hush! [Exeunt. 


| 








THE FEEDING OF THE OLD. 
(With acknowledgments to Mrs. Earle and the 
Editor of the “ National Review.”’) 

I wave frequently been invited to 
write about the food of the old, but 
hitherto have thought that this problem 
had better be left alone until the world 
in general, and the rising generation in 
particular, had become better instructed 
and more sensible on the subject. But 
waiting is weary work, and attended 


was a couple of nuts or a Spanish onion. 
He has got on exceedingly well in every 
way, and his handicap at the local golf 
_club has been raised to 48. I allow him 
| six almonds twice a day and a raw apple 
‘on Sundays, and I have every hope that 
by the time he is ninety he will be able 
to live on nothing but barley water. 
Needless to say his family are most 
grateful to me for the immense economy 
which has resulted from the new treat- 
/ment, and estimate that, if he lives to 
a hundred, the saving effected will 
| represent at least an extra £1000 in the 
| estate to be ultimately divided amongst 
|his heirs. Nor has his example been 
|thrown away on his grandchildren, one 
of whom, a precious little girl of ten, 
'has voluntarily abandoned meat, fish 
and fowl, and subsists happily on a dish 
of turnips, variegated by an occasional 
Sidchedl abun. 

Although constantly pained by the 
spectacle of overfed octogenarians, I 
cannot help thinking that encouraging 
signs are abroad with regard to dietetic 
reform, and that the bulwarks of obscu- 
rantism—as represented by the medical 
profession—are beginning to crumble 
before the repeated onslaughts of the 
battering-ram of common sense. Wise 
people in all ages have been on the side 


| 





if the mates and the | 


I would defy Mr. Pewpertoy | 


with grave disadvantages. Besides, as|of a minimum diet, and the notorious 
the Roman poet Socrates has it, maxima | cases of ALEXANDER THE Great, Mozart, 
debetur senibus reverentia, and the | and Napotpon, enforce with terrible 
modern tendency to exalt the young at| directness the lesson that unrestricted 
the expense of the aged, with all its| indulgence in a carnivorous diet leads 
concomitant dangers of extravagance | inevitably to a premature decease. Vol- 
‘and exuberance, impels me to break/ Tame, a chronic dyspeptic, practised 
| silence. | strict moderation all his life, and though | 
A fairly close association with a good | he encouraged a fatal habit of insomnia, | 
/many elderly people has, of late, come! through his ignorance of the amount of 
into my life, and I watch with immense | proteid necessary to keep him in health, 
interest their progress towards the attain- | he lived to be eighty-four. Had he been 
ment of longevity. I think the healthiest | entrusted to my charge, I have little 
octogenarian I have ever seen is one who, | doubt that he would still be alive. 

at the age of seventy-two, with only four| One word in conclusion. Persons 
teeth, was gradually taught to eat bread| who adopt the new diet frequently 
and butter, milk puddings, potatoes,|complain of hunger. But, as a high 
and cauliflowers. The aged person in| authority has remarked in the July 
question never chokes now, munches his | number of the National Review, “ craving 
food bravely, and is wholly immune from for food is a sure sign that it ought not 
the agonies of dyspepsia. Another strik-|to be given.” Conversely, the absence 
ing case was that of a venerable gentle-| of such craving is an equally sure indi- 
man in the neighbourhood, aged eighty-| cation that it is not required. We can, 
four, who was brought under my notice | therefore, look forward with reasonable 
last autumn. He was suffering from | assurance to the advent of that happy 
chronic rheumatic arthritis, and the local | time when young and old alike, recon- 
doctor spoke seriously of the case, recom-| ciled to total abstinence from food, will 
mending cod-liver oil, brandy, and | be able to support existence for an in- 
stimulating flesh-foods. I asked his definite period without placing the 
grandchildren if they would entrust the | smallest strain on the digestive system. 
case to me through the winter months, | 
and they gladly consented. He was| 
given no meat, fish, tea or tonics, but| Tse House of Lords has decided that 
raisins, fruit juice, and a little water | an incoming tenant is not liable to a gas 
now and then. When strong enough to| company for arrears owing by the out- 
resume his work—he is a conveyancing | going tenant. The incoming Liberal 
barrister in large practice—the only food | Government is said to be greatly relieved 
he took with him for his midday meal} by this decision. 





| 
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MY MALADY. 


I am not feeling very well to-day ; 
I know not what the malady may be ; 
Less than a week ago I felt as gay 
And active as a—grig. 


But I am sad; I get no rest at night ; 

I tremble at the buzzing of a gnat ; 

I do not take my meals with appetite ; 
My heart goes pit-a-pat. 


My vigour—and my sprightliness—have flown ; 
The social qualities my friends enjoyed 
Have left me; I desire to be alone, 
And not to be annoyed. 


I know there’s nothing wrong with limb or lung 
| Or liver, as the flippant might suppose 
(Rejoice, all you that love me, for my tongue 

Is like a Red, Red Rose). 


But there ’s a something—though I can’t say what— 
That burrows—though I dn’t tell you where ; 
Nor could I even stroke th’ afflicted spot, 
And say, “ The pain is there.” 


This is not one of those established ills 
Which of their nature leave an outward sign ; 
It does not make one pale about the gills, 
This malady of mine. 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute” ; 
Some fatal, undiscoverable germ 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And drag me to the Worm. 


And am I then beyond all human cure? 
And will the grim old Gardener come and pluck 
My flower of beauty just when it’s mature ? 
Really, it’s shocking luck ! 


No, no, a thousand times! Pale phantoms, hence! 
Away with morbid thoughts and empty sham ! 

Iam in love! Away with vain pretence! 

Yes, by the gods, I am! 


’Tis Love that weaves this enervating spell ; 
Love whose familiar darts have laid me low ; 

It always used to make me feel unwell ; 

As if I didn’t know! 


And yet, how softly through my being steal 
The dolorous joys of Love's delicious pain, 
How innocent, how young it makes one feel 
To be in love again! 


Bite on, dear Germ. For though the heart be sad, 
Seeing that thou, and thou alone, canst win me 
Back to a youth’s sweet fancies, why I’m glad 
To think I’ve got it in me! De-Den 











Art’s Ministers. 


| Boy (to Musie-Shop Assistant). Copy of “Pansy Faces,” ‘hand. I pau 
torrent of abuse, but, looking down on me, he only said very 


please, Miss. 
| Assistant. In what key? 
| Boy. Key? She didn’t say nothing about keys. 
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Book Agent. “Now, Sim, can 1 set you aw Encycropzpia?” 
Old John. “Noa, I poax’t Tax so. I’m TEW OLD To RIDE vow.” 





COCHERS, NOT COCHONS. 


Dear Sir,—Stimulated by the newspaper correspondence 
on the discourtesy of cabbies, and inspired by the brilliant 
example of the Daily Express representative, I yesterday 
took three cab rides, each just short of two miles, and 
tendered the drivers their legal fare of one shilling. I am 
happy to say that, far from being a painful experience, the 
treatment I met with was as cordial and gratifying as that 
of the intrepid journalist. The first cabby, who had driven 
me from St. James’s Square to Ludgate Hill, remarked with 
evident gratitude as he took the proffered coin, “Oh, Sir, if 
they was all like you there wouldn’t be none of this trouble.” 
The second, who drove me from St. Paul’s Churchyard to 
Westminster, regarded me, as I paid him, with an apologetic 
smile, evidently mistaking my identity. “Beg pardon, 
my lord,” he said; “I didn’t recognise you at first.” I 





anticipated a scene with my last driver, who had driven me 
from Trafalgar Square to the Edgware Road, for his face 
flushed a deeper purple as he looked at the shilling in his 
on the curb, prepared for the orthodox 


courteously, “‘ Was you waiting for the change, Sir?” 
Surely these additional experiences are sufficient to prove 


Assistant. Do you know if the lady is a soprano or con-| that London cabmen are a grievously misjudged race of men, 


| tralto ? 


and that, as a matter of fact, two-mile-shilling cab-rides form 


| Boy. Lor’ bless you, Miss, she ain’t one of them sort—/a delightful bond of sympathy between cabby and fare. 


| she’s the barmaid, acrost at the “ Red Lion!” 


Yours truly, Fain Ptay. 
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| means, of these rich passengers. 


| on old Point de Venise lace. 





| state-room. 
| generosity is rather pathetic. 


| is almost impossible. 
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THE MERRY MILLIONAIRES. 

Owe of the Atlantic liners, according 
to the Standard of the 6th, arrived from | 
New York on the previous day “ with a} 
number of wealthy Americans on board.” 
We are able to supplement this meagre | 


| information by the following more pre-| 


cise report on the ways, as well as the | 

Mr. Wasmisotow Y. Wirke had secured | 
the finest suite of state-rooms, and one 
afternoon gave a select tea-party which | 
excited great admiration. The table | 
was covered with a tea-cloth formed of 
£100 Bank of England notes, stitched 
The spirit 
lamp under the tea-kettle was lighted 
with a bundle of greenbacks. After tea 
fruit was served, and between the plates 
and finger-bowls, instead of common 
doylies, £10 notes were placed. The 
whole entertainment was extremely 
elegant. 

Mr. Grerypacks R. Goong, the day 
before the vessel reached Queenstown, 
walked about for some time carrying 
an immense roll of English and Ameri- 
can notes. He gave one of them to any- 
one who would accept it. The roll of 
notes rapidly disappeared, but Mr. 
Goope had several more bundles in his 
The explanation of this 
To spend 
an income of 10,000 dollars a day is 
difficult enough on land; on the sea it 
The charges for | 
state-rooms and every luxury hardly 
help at all. Wines and cigars do 
nothing. Even Mr. Goopr’s new system 
only relieved him of the burden of 
about thirty-six hours’ revenue. Later 
in the day he whiled away a short time | 
by throwing sovereigns at the sea-gulls. | 

Mr. Buuiow U. Berr appeared one day 
in a yachting cap of solid gold, with a 
band of diamonds round it, and a string 
of pearls to go as a strap under the chin. 
Finding it rather heavy, he did not wear 
it again, but gave .it to one. of the 
stewards. It was considered rather 
ostentatious by the other passengers. A 
novel idea introduced by Mr. Wyyw I. 
GoLp was much more admired. Mr. Goxp | 
wore an ordinary cloth overcoat, lined | 
entirely with £500 notes. He said that 
nothing is so impervious to cold as 
paper, and that Bank of England notes 
are the softest and lightest material of 
the kind. Of course £5 notes would be 
equally serviceable, but £500 notes look 
better if the coat is unbuttoned. 

Independence Day was celebrated in a 
novel manner by these and other wealthy 
passengers. As there could be no doubt 
that persons whose united incomes 
amounted to many millions of pounds 
were quite independent, they made a 
variety in their ordinary habits by living 


| 











frugally for that one day. Simple 


dishes, iced water, and twopenny cigars 
were all they indulged in. A quiet 
game of halfpenny nap finished what 
they all declared to be a delightful day 
of entire rest and change—a day on 
which the least wealthy of them had 
only spent the income of two minutes. 





= 


THERAPEUTICS A LA MODE. 


[We are informed that every human being 
is constantly sending forth ‘an actual sub- 
stance,” sometimes termed ‘ atmosphere,’ 
sometimes ‘electricity,’ but more correctly to 
be described as ‘aura’... . a visible, lumi- 
nous substance surrounding every person, 
changing in colour with the moods, emotions, 
thoughts and dispositions he may undergo. . . 
We shall soon have a new race of physicians 
who will take a patient’s ‘aura’ of a morning, 
just as they now take his pulse.”—Manchester 
Guardian.] 





So long as doctors sound your lungs, 
Or vainly try to tell 

By studying their yellow tongues 
Why people are unwell, 

So long will doctors disagree, 
And while one diagnoses 

You've mumps, the next says house- 

maid’s knee, 

A third tuberculosis. 


The signs by which men used to judge 
Are nothing but a fad : 

Your temperatures are merely fudge, 
And pulses are as bad. 

There is but one unfailing test 
Which must be tried before a 

Disease can be declared, id est, 
The colour of the aura. 


A subtle emanation flows 
From every human soul, 
Which gathers round the head and 
glows 
Like some faint aureole. 
Observe its varying hues with care, 
And you shall see depicted 
Precisely how and when and where 
Your patient is afflicted. 


Each mood has its distinctive shade ; 
If love is his disease 

The aura will at once be made 
As crimson as you please ; 

Or if the red is shot with green, 
The mingled colours tell us 

The very moment they are seen 
That he is also jealous. 


Inspired by this unerring hint 
"Tis only left for you 
To modify the sickly tint 
With some more wholesome hue ; 
A dash of sympathetic grey 
Or intellectual yellow— 
The sickness vanishes away, 
And leaves a healthy fellow. 


Then ply your stethoscopes no more 
In sounding human hearts! 

Abjure thermometers! Give o'er 
These hanky-panky arts! 





And to the one true science cling, 
Since now at last you've got it ; 

The aura tells you everything — 
If only you can spot it. 








AT THE GRAND LLAMASERATL 


ig the Tibetans, it is now known, 
possess some rifles of the latest pattern . . . . 
it may be that when the British Mission pene- 
trates to Llassa, it will be found that the 
Llamas are more modern in thought than is 
generally believed.”-—Weekly Press. ] 

Cabinet Council, Grand Llama 
presiding. 

Grand Llama (adjusting eyeglass). 
Well, dear boys, “‘ What do you think of 
it all?” as Rosepery says. ‘Stonishes 
me that these chaps have got so near us 
as Gyangste. Such a beastly road an’ 
all. Doosed annoyin’ thing, because 
we've absolootly no use for British 
Missions an’ things here, what? Might 
upset all our arrangements and so forth, 
don’t you know. 

Second Llama. Well, shall we fight 
‘em, or just mote over to Gyangste on 
the new 50-b.p. Wolseley and ask the 
Colonel and Staff chappies to come up 
here and have a bit of dinner with us 
and talk the whole thing over, after- 
wards ? 

Third Llama (aged and not up-to-date). 
Oh Great One of the Mountains, if it be 
permitted me to speak in the presence 
of the One who—— i 

Grand Llama (encouragingly). That's 
all right—drive on and ion it off your 
chest. 

Third Llama. Then T would ‘say, let 
the Great One arise in his might and 
hurl the rash invader from-—— * 

Grand Llama (interrupting). Yes, 
that’s all doosed fine in theory and so 
forth, but you see, my dear chap, you ’re 
a bit of a back number. now, and don’t 
move with the times, We don’t want 
to go rottin’ about and gettin’ potted at 
by British Missions and so forth, don’t 
you know. 

Second Llama. Let’s have ’em here 
for a week—do ’em thunderin’ well— 
get up a race meetin’, a polo match and 
some cricket, and send ‘em back again 
swearin’. we're the best fellers in the 
world, eh? I believe there’s value in 
it if we make the three events all gate- 
money meetin’s. And of course our 
monastic life is a wee bit dull here— 
(winks at Grand Llama)—might cheer 
us up a bit, eh? 

Grand Llama. Righto. There's some- 
thin’ in what you say. Fightin’s rather 
rot. And why shouldn’t they come here, 
after all? I can’t think why our more 
or less respected ancestors made such a 
mystery over this one-horse little town, 
eh? Why, until lately we positively 
weren't on the telephone! Even now 
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we're hardly on speakin’ terms with | throw out their long pendulous racemes, | slightly imbricated, but not so much as 


China. 
Second Llama. 
meet ‘em ? 


Then you'll go to) 


and a plentiful crop of the tapioca pea | 
will result. If the puddin are | 
| designed for the exhibition-table, the 


those of the type. Their colour is a rich 
Spanish mahogany, deepening to rose- 
wood about the stamens. P. Hampton- 


Grand Llama. Yes, I think that’s the: _ buds must be pinched off gradually, and | ense, a hardy variety, should be grown 
| decentest thing to do. But you fellers ‘ll 
| have to stump up your share of the 


entertainment ex’s. And now send out 


| for my hairy coat and goggles and tell 
|my chauffeur to bring round the old 
| shandrydan to the Lilamaserai front 


steps. 
| goat’s-milk with me, before 





_labels should be repainted | 





| prepared in 


Do a split-soda-and- 


starting? Right—then just 
press the button behind you 
and order it in. Ta, ta, boys. 
[Couneil breaks up. 


GARDEN NOTES. 

(Mr. Punch declines to guarantee 
the seasonableness or general relia- 
bility of the ensuing recommenda- 
tions. } 

THERE is now a busy time | 
coming in the garden. With 
the approach of warm weather 


and hens kept off the borders 
and flower-beds. Tea-roses 
and dogs should be tied up, 
and protection may now be 
removed from the more deli- 
cate poplars. No time should 
be lost in transferring the 
autumn-sown dandelions to 
their flowering quarters. They 
will be liable to droop a little 
at first, but a slight mulch of 
well-rooted garden literature 
will tide them over the diffi- 
cult time, and Jater on, either 
in the open border or in 
sheltered nooks of the wild 
garden, they will yield an 
abundant harvest of showy 
blooms. If the plot of ground 
given over to the culture of 
tapioca has not yet received 
attention, it should be taken 
in hand at once. 

The soil should be first 
the following 
proportions: Two parts of 
rich sandy clay to one either 
of turfy loam or of loamy 
turf. The top-spit off an old 


| barley meadow would be best. 
| Add one part ashes from a good cigar, | 


| shoots. 


and two parts well-sifted carpet-| 
sweepings (Brussels). Mix well together | 
and stew over a slow fire. 


STUDY OF A STATE OF 


In planting result. 


ge from heavy rain is necessary. 
e ordinary lady’s umbrella, which can 


as anything for the purpose. 
It is not yet too late to make a sowing 
of chickweed for autumn flowering. 





A Lapy “ALi or a FLUTTER.” 


The seed should be obtained: from the 


best canaries, otherwise it will fail to 
germinate, and disappointment will 


Bobbin-beans should be earthed 


the tubers, select only strong, well-| up at once or they will damp off at the 
rooted cuttings. Remove all dead and | collar. 
| unsightly growth, and slightly trim the 


Paper frills would do. 


Pantechnicon Incomparabile Shool- 


Let the ' bredii.—-This beautiful hybrid vanwort 


juncture of stocks with shares be at) is now in full flower in the sub-tropical 


least six feet below the surface. 
these directions are attended to, it will 


If all| house at Kew, and merits notice. Its 


blossoms, borne on long, fibrous canes, 


cultivation is necessary. 
be _- at most drapers, is as suitable | 








for the sake of its foliage. No special 
In fact this 
delightful shrub will bloom freely in 
the most unlikely positions, and we 
lately came across one that had sown 
itself in a rivet-hole of an iron girder on 
———~ Vauxhall Bridge, and scented 
the air with its varnish-like 
fragrance. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. T., Hoxtoy.—There are 
many beautiful things that 
can be wn in your back- 
yard. Fou do not mention 
the aspect, but the sixty-foot 
dead-wall of the | brewery 
which faces your range of 
out-buildings should give you 
a grand opportunity for effec- 
tive gardening. We should 
not recommend the planting 
of expensive climbing orchids 
against this wall, as you sug- 
gest, as it will be some time 
before they cover it; but 
there is no reason why you 
should not try some of the 
many beautiful varieties of 
| Hydrophobia, which can be 
raised from seed, and will 
soon cover the required space 
with masses of foam -like 
blossom. H. polyantha excel- 
| sis William Sikes is perhaps 
the best, but H. tonsilitis 
uvularia and H. canensis 
lunatica could be used with 
good effect. And we should 
| recommend mixing with them 
some of the hardy Magnesias, 
especially M. citrata. Then, 
for the garden proper you 
might plant bold masses of 
Pergola princeps, some of the 
beautiful early-flowering Ery- 
sipelases and the rarer forms 
of hybrid Caterpillarias. In 
your soil many well-known 
hardy Hebdomadals, such as 
Brickbatia, Os Muttonense, and 
Tinnus salmonensis, ought to 
flourish, as well as varieties 
of the broom or besom tribe. But, per- 
haps, as your available space measures 
only fourteen feet by twelve, we have 
said enough. 











More Yellow Slave-Trade. 


“Japasese, female for sale, five 
months, short face, beautifully marked, 
very healthy, 8 guineas only.” —Advt. in 





not be many months before the plants | are fully twenty feet across, and are | Exchange and Mart. 
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OUR GLEE 


“ HERE IN COOL GR 


WE RURAL FAYS AND FAIRIES DWELL ! 
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SINGERS. 


T AND MOSSY CELL 


” 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Heorge Frederich Watts, R.A., OM. 


Bory, 1817. 








Diep, Jury 1, 1904. 


Here, in an age when fashion’s test of worth 
Follows the price at which the markets buy, 

When the*great Thought that slips the bounds of earth 
Gives way to craftsmanship of hand and eye ; 


When Art, content to find perfection's goal 

Through schemes of form and colour, light and shade, 
Cares not to make appeal from soul to soul 

Lest she should trespass on the preacher's trade ; 
He knew her destined mission, dared to hail 
The place assigned her in the heavenly plan, 
Reader of visions hid behind the veil, 

Elect interpreter of God to man. 


His means were servants to the end in view, 
And not the end’s self; so his heart was wise 

To hold—as they have held, the chosen few 
High failure dearer than the easy prize. 


Now, lifted face to face with unseen things 
Dimly imagined in the lower life, 
He sees his Hope renew her broken strings, 
And Love and Death no more at bitter strife. 0.8. | 





THE SOCIETY VOICE, 
[A contemporary complains that most people in society consider it 
necessary to address one another in shrill, high-pitched voices. } 
You're pretty, Miss Krriy, and dainty and slim, 
And graceful indeed is your mien ; 
Your eyes are as bright and your ankle as trim 
As any the writer has seen. 
Your curly brown locks, which invite a caress, 
Would make any artist rejoice ; 
But you've one little fault, even I must confess, 
And that’s your Society Voice. 


When I asked you to wed me a fortnight ago 
At Mrs. De Jenxyyson’s ball, 
I never expected you, Krr, to say “No” 
In tones that would ring through the hall. 
You dreamt not—how should you, of course ?—that the 
sound 
Of your voice would be heard far and wide, 
But I did feel a fool when a titter went round 
As we walked to your chaperon’s side. 


A beautiful maiden was never yet won, 
"Tis said, by a faint-hearted swain ; 
And so, Mistress Kit, ere the season is done 
I am sure to approach you again. 
And oh! if your feelings should leave you no choice 
But to utter the verdict I dread, 
Pronounce not my doom at the top of your voice,” 
But speak in a whisper instead. 















































TIME’S REVENGES. 


Suape or Gi-pst-xe. “ AND TO THINK THAT I INTRODUCED THIS!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTracrep From THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, July 4. 


Independence Day. At the Embassy 


the American Ambassador, with his coat 
off, his shirt sleeve upturned displaying 
shaking 


brawny arm, is hands with 





wie aa 
| 
. 


~ 


tion from object of most virulent con- 
tumely by Conservative gentlemen to the 
highest height of their adulation. And 
here, to-night, is GraNDOLPH’s son, uncon- 
scious of the coincidence, denouncing “a 
carefully organised attempt, in which the 
right honourable gentleman, the Member 
for West BriewtyecnaM, has been an 





Ix THe Towser; or, Gorse To 1He (GeneraL Exectioy) GuiLtoriye. 


Mr. Balfour (in a kind of Mary-Ann-toilette) is led off in anticipation to the Place de la Ballotte 
by Citizens Labouchére, Macquennat, and Loide-Georges. 


citizens of the great Republic who desire 
to congratulate him upon the fact that 
he has lived to see the morning of this 
momentous day. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Cnoate, rubbing his 
disabled arm ; “ but I’m not sure I shall 
be alive at its close.” 

Tableau IT.—In the Commons Paixce 
Arrnur, as Opposition complain, cele- 


| brating day by severing House from its 


Independence through operation of 
guillotine. Benches crowded. Indigna- 
tion profound. Downfall of Empire 
imminent. JonN Morey affected almost 
to tears by spectacle of “a Minister 
making such a motion as this.” 

Wrxston CuurcniLt, not inclined to be 
out of scene of this description, secures 
corner seat below Gangway to left of 
Speaker, and with hands on hips goes 
for the Government en masse, and Don 
José in particular. From this very seat 
twenty years ago GRANDOLPH, in precisely 
same attitude, amid uproarious cheers 
from Conservative Party, charged Don 
José with conspiracy in respect of Aston 
Park riots. A great deal has happened 
since then—Granpotrn’s decline and too 
early death, Don Jos#’s transmogrifica- 


accomplice and a consenting party, to 
prevent my obtaining a hearing.” 

It is the Aston Park charge in every 
point of bearing, save that the CaurcHILL 
who makes it sits on the Liberal benches, 
his voice drowned in stormy shouts of 
execration from the Conservatives massed 
in bristling ranks round the inoffensive 
figure of the accused. 

The whole thing, when we come to 
think of it, is a melancholy farce. 

“The only time,” says the Member ror 
Sark, “when the House of Commons 
sinks to lower standard than when it is 
discussing a closure proposition, is when 
it is engaged upon a case of privilege.” 

No one doubts the honesty and sin- 
cerity of the seething indignation on 
Opposition benches when Prince Arruur 
proposes to hustle through the Licensing 
Bill by wholesale closure. ‘They really 
do at the moment regard it as an 


iniquitous attack on the privileges of | 


Parliament, the liberties of the country. 
That was. exactly the view taken, with 
equal good faith, by Prusce Arruur, his 
older colleagues on the Treasury Bench, 
Don José and the Unionist Opposition 
of 1893, when Mr, G., driven to despera- 


tion by organised obstruction, submitted 
an identical proposition in the interests 
of the Home Rule Bill. 

There is, of course, the difference that 
no obstruction is alleged in case of 
Licensing Bill. But the principle is 
the same. ‘To the cynical mind it is as 
amusing to hear Prince Arraur justify 
the application of closure by compart- 
ments as it is to hear C.-B. indignantly 
denounce it. Doubtless in a year or 
two we shall have the positions pre- 
cisely reversed, as they were in 1893. 
The fact is, what is the Ministerialists’ 
meat is the Opposition’s poison. "I'was 
ever thus, and ever will be to end of 
time. 

Business done.-— Closure resolution 
carried by 301 votes against 228. 

Tuesday.— By hook or by Crooks the 
Member - Woolwich resolved to keep 
himself in sight of public and hearing 
of his constituents. To-night hit on 
fresh departure—or to be precise, 
absence of departure. Declined to leave 
|House when Speaker ordered it to be 
cleared for a division. 

Really nothing new in this. Twenty 
years ago it was familiar weapon in 
armoury of Mr. Parye.’s gay young 
men. in the session of 1881 thirty- 
seven Irish Members, persisting in 
refusal to budge when division was 
called, were haled forth one by one. 
Speaker of those days more accommodat- 
ing. Tonight Mr. Guity — blandly 
refused to take a hand in Mr. Crooks’ 
little game of self-advertisement, and 





Pewnose-FitzorraLp asp nis Bata Towes. 
“No time to dress; wouldn’t do to be left out.” 
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it flickered out in ludicrous fashion. 
Still the Member for Wootwicn got 
a line on the newspaper bills of the 
following morning ; the whole 
it was worth while. 

Penrose - Firzoerato’s exploit more 
amusing. This the day for his quar- 
terly bath, which he enjoys at expense 
of the nation. Whilst in full ecstasy 
of unwonted diversion division bell 
rang. No time to dress; wouldn’t do 
to be left out. Just been reading 
about Joun ARDAGH'S appearance on 
deck of Vectia arrayed in slippers 
and bath towel. The very thing. 
Penrose packs himself up as carefully 
as time will permit, runs up the gang- 
way with the agility of an old yachts 
darts across floor with pained 
consciousness of shining eyes gleaming 
from the Ladies’ Gallery on his svelt 
figure, and so gets into Lobby, where 
he is welcomed by rousing cheer from 
comrades envious of the suitability of 
his garment to sultry weather. 

Bos Rep not to be entirely out of it. 
Neither of these exploits quite in his 
way. But he can give a neat turn to 
oratorical phrase. A familiar thing for 
Members to conclude their speech with 
the remark, “I sit down by saying - 
An ex-Attorney General can do better 
than that. 

After showing cause at some length, 
with convincing perspicacity and over- 
whelming force, why report stage of 
Licensing Bill should be omitted from 
guillotine process, having divided his 
argument under two heads, he turned 
to his learned friend in the chair and 
remarked, “On those two points, Mr. 
Speaker, I sit down.” 

There was no subject for dear Frayk 
Lockwoop'’s pencil more alluring than 
the face pot figure of his friend and 
companion dear in morning rides to the 
Law Courts. Had he still been with us 
we should certainly have had a sketch 
of Bos Rew gravely sharpening his two 
points, sitting down on them, and 
suddenly rising. 

Business done.— Closure resolutions 
carried by majority of 55. 

Friday.— After a week's fitful fever 
Prince Arruvur, it is to be hoped, sleeps 
well. It is understood that in holiday 
time he is a pretty good practitioner in 
the morning hours. He carries with 
him into brief retirement recollection of 
the triumph of at least one brilliant 
speech. It was delivered in debate on 
motion for application of closure to 
Licensing Bill. It had the supreme 
merit of being absolutely unprepared. 
Closely following Joun Morey it was 
purely a debating speech. How habiie, 
how exquisitely phrased, with what 
flashes of gay humour underlying a 
mood in which he was evidently deeply 

moved ! 


80 


on 


man, 


It is a familiar matter that Members 
below the Gangway opposite, and some 
above it, should gird at the Premier 
with more than suggestion that during 
his absences from the Treasury Bench 
he is amusing himself, or at least idling. 
It is a suspicion that moves Members to 
curiously profound anger. Felt more 
acutely by those who were not them- 
selves present at the moment to observe 
the Premier's defalcation. 

The idea of another man’s untimely 


amusement at epochs of grave public | 


concern has always been distasteful. 
Probably no man, however resourceful 
and painstaking, has exceeded 
fiendish atrocities of Nero. The one 
iniquity which to the Man in the Street 
overshadows his morose iniquities is the 
legend that he fiddled whilst Rome was 
burning. 

The imaginative mind below the 
Gangway, observing Prixce Arrnur’s 
place empty whilst Mr. Catpwe.. is 
discussing the question of Musical 
Copyrights, or Mr. Warrraker storming 
round clauses of Licensing Bill, pictures 
him tuning his lyre in his private room, 
and is wrathful accordingly. 

This all very well from some quar- 
ters. But when a statesman of Jomy 
Mortey’s position and constitutional 
moderation of speech publicly repeats 
the charge it calls for reply. 

This Prisce Arruur made. It is 
worth reading in the verbatim reports. 
But the most skilful stenography cannot 
reproduce the humbled manner, the 
adroit hesitation with which he assured 
the House that if not present on the 
Bench he was engaged in matters of 
public interest, “which, if not of more 
importance ’’—this with a winning smile 
at gentlemen below the Gangway oppo- 
site—‘‘at all events involve much greater 
personal labour and exertion. 

“Tecan only say,” he added, “ that in 
the course of a somewhat laborious 
official career, the moments of greatest 
repose I enjoy are the moments I spend 
on this bench. It may not be agreeable 
to listen to a series of tirades directed 
either against myself or against the 
policy of the Government. But,” here 
a moment of hesitation, the crowded 
House straining attention to catch the 
next words, “it is not fatiguing.” 

With assumpticu of another manner, 
with change cf a word or two here or 
there, this reply might have conveyed a 
sense of insolent indifference to petty 
darts of political foemen. Such a tone 
would have been unparliamentary, such 
a” attitude injudicious on part of 
i@ader of House of Commons. All the 
same the polished phrases, their delivery 
accompanied by most urbane manner, 
uncomfortably conveyed to whom it 
might concern a subtle sense of that 
mental attitude on the part of the 





the | 





smiling gentleman standing the 
Table. 

Business done.—I\rish Members ask 
leave to withdraw the flattering remarks 


they once passed on the Land Actof 1903. 


by 








HOO-HOOLIGANISM. 


[ The end of the sentence was lost in Minis- 
terial cries of indignation, to which the Opposi- 
tion responded vigorously, some of the Irish 
shouting ‘Hoo, hoo!’ 

“The Sreaxer — That cry is not Parlia- 
mentary.”—Morning Post, July 5.} 

Ou loud interrupter, ambitious of fame 
And eager for newspaper mention, 
Forget not to study the rules of the game, 
Which merit your careful attention ; 
Interrupting is really an art, you will 

find, 

And therefore, whatever you do, 
Refrain, I entreat, from relieving your 

mind 

By resonant cries of “ Hoo-hoo!” 


There are phrases in plenty to use in its 
stead,— 
Expressions which, possibly weaker, 
At least will not bring on your innocent 
head 
The dignified wrath of the Speaker ; 
“ Rot ”—* Question ”—“ Shut up!” may 
be frequently tried, 
They incur no official taboo, 
Or, loud and continuous shouts of 
“ Divide!” 
But never, oh never, “ Hoo-hoo!” 


When they prate about licensing benches 
and boards, 
It's really a virtuous labour 
To talk of the crops, or the scoring at 
Lord's 
(At the top of your voice) with a 
neighbour ; 
are adequate methods, 
“ Bosh !”’ or “ Pooh-bah !” 
For making a hullabaloo : 
An angry “Ob, Oh,” a derisive “ Ha, 
Ha!” 


Will serve you as well as “ Hoo-hoo!’ 


like 


There 


’ 


You may act in the House—in the “ best 
of all clubs ”’ 
When anxious to show disapproval, 
In a way which, adopted in common- 
lace pubs., 
Would promptly secure your removal ; 
Indeed, you may raise your tumultuous 
din 
Till all (in a figure) is blue, 
Avoiding the one unforgivable sin, 


'” 


By never exclaiming “ Hoo-hoo! 





Last week a pigeon suddenly made its 
appearance at the House of Commons, 
and, to the surprise of many, made itself 
at home there. It is said to be an 
imitation dove-of-peac2 syndicated by the 
Liberal leaders. 














| 
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Tue Mutan is reported to be moving 
with 6000 men and 2000 rifles, and it is 
hoped that he knows, what our Govern- 
ment knows, that he is powerless. 


In Russian Poland some drunken 
sotnias of Cossacks were encouraged to 
enter a prison and attack defenceless 


political prisoners, , 
gouging out the 
eyes of some. As 
the Swet, of St.) 


| Petersburg, says, 


“When it comes | 
to barbarity, we | 
are helpless before 
the Japanese. We 


| are Christians.” 


Piet CronJe, the 
ex-Boer command- 
ant, has been 
married, and we 
understand that 
the second Mrs. 
Cronse objects to 
her husband being 
described as the 
hero of a hundred 
engagements. 


Those who 
scoffed at the 
Entente with 
France and de- 
clared that it was 
not durable, must 
now admit an 
error of judg- 
ment. Three 
hundred British 
workmen have 
visited Paris, and 


| the Entente still 
| exists. 


The Indepen- 


| dence celebrations 
| in America were 
| a great success 


| this 


year. But 
the roll of killed 
and injured - 
roughly 1400—is 
considered small 
for so free a 
country. 

Mr. AsQuiTH 
stigmatised Mr. 


Ba.rour’s Closure 
| proposals, which 


were received by 
his party with 


| cries and yells of 


“Gag!” “Muzzle!” 
“Tyranny!” 


| “ Hanky-panky !” 


CHARIVARIA. 


dignity of the House. 


Unionist member for Camprince was | will resign. 
having a bath. 
that no Radical M.P. has ever been sur- | to cut and run. 


d= . | ffl 


















































SUCH IS FAME! 


Duchess (with every wish to encourage conversation, to gentleman just introduced). “ Your 
NAME IS VERY FAMILIAR TO ME INDEED FOR THE LAST TEN YEARS.” 

Minor Poet (flattered). “Ispeep, Ducness! Asp may I ask wuatT 
ATTRACTED yor ?” 

Duchess. “ Wet, I was stayisa with Lapy WaALDERSHAW, AND SHE HAD A MOST INDIFFERENT 
COOK, AND WHENEVER WE FOUND FAULT WITH ANY DISH SHE ALWAYS QUOTED YoU, AND SAID THAT 
YOU LIKED iT so wucH!” 


IT WAS THAT FIRST 


and “Throttler!” as an outrage on the| prised in similar circumstances to be 
‘in bad taste and uncalled for. 


When the division bell rang, the) It is not a fact that the Government 
Mr. Batrour has got his 
We consider the sneer | guillotine, and intends to cut, but not 


____. _-““In my opi- 


nion,” says Sir 
EpwarpD GReY, 
“it is best for us 
to depart from 
our policy of 
‘aplendid isola- 
tion.’” This is 
taken to fore 
shadow an in- 
crease in the 
number of Liberal 
leaders. 

An anonymous 
gift of £1000 has 
been sent to the 
Additional Cu- 
rates’ Society. 
| We understand it 
comes from two 
young ladies who 
reside inan Adam- 
less Eden. 

It is now pro- 
posed that there 
should be a tax 
on cats. This 
seems a natural 


corollary to the 
proposed tax on 
bachelors. 


The new Forage 
Jap has made its 
appearance. The 
previous pattern, 
it will he re- 
membered, neces- 
sitated a change 
in the headgear of 
the Westminster 
road cleaners. 
Now, we hear, the 
London shoe- 
blacks are run- 
ning the risk of 
proceedings for 
bringing his Ma- 
jesty’s uniform in- 
to contempt. 


The Daily Mail 
last week pub- 
lished an article 
jentitled, “The 
‘Times — Poor 
people who buy it 
levery day.” We 
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fail to see that they are more deserving 
of pity than the readers of the halfpenny 
press. pl 

A restaurant waitress declared at the 
Shoreditch County Court that her em- 
ployer gave her notice because she 
refused, as she said, to “mash” the 
customers. The Judge declined to 
believe her, but it is not improbable 
that she was speaking the truth. We 
know a case of a cook being dismissed 
because she refused to mash the potatoes. 


In a consignment of Jamaica bananas 
unpacked last week at Bradford a lively 
little opossum was found, and careful 
folk are now opening their fruit before 
eating it. 


An American Judge has held that 
insanity is not a ground for divorce. 
He will be supported by 
weight of opinion among those —— 


a great 


think men are always thinking shout! 
women.” 

“ What,” she asked, “do you think 
he is thinking about ?” 

“T would bet anything, from the look 
of his face, that he’s just heard of the 
reconstruction of the Bunkum Mine, and 
is wishing to goodness he hadn’t been 
such a fool, and a great deal more, as to 
follow that absolutely safe tip and take 
five hundred shares in such a rotten 
swindle.” 

“ Just like you men,” she said scorn- 
fully, “always thinking everyone is 
absorbed in money. That wouldn't 
make him so miserable. He only has to 
take a cab to the Stock Exchange and 
sell his shares.” 

“Of course,” I assented, “at three- 
halfpence each.” 

“T don’t know anything,” said she, 
“about the price of shares. I know you} 
buy them one day and sell them another, ’ 


“You've no sympathy with anybody. 
T think he has a very interesting face.” 

“It’s swollen on one side as if he'd 
been fighting. He has a hang-dog look 
and his hair wants cutting. 1 don’t see 
much to admire in him.” 

“J think she has treated him very 
badly.” 

“The more fool he not to keep his 
money in Consols.” 

At this moment the object of our 
whispered remarks got up and walked 
ret away. ‘The breeze seemed cooler, 
the sun was overclouded, and one leg of 
my chair began to sink into the grass. 

“Let's be off,” said Pay.us, pulling 
round her shoulders that fluffy sort of 
thing which is always slipping down. 

As we got out of the Park into the 
streets at Knihtsbridge we saw the 
melancholy stranger before us. He 
looked at his watch, and at a house, and 
hesitated. “Her home,” whispered 

- - Puyitus. Then, seeming to 





who contend that marriage is 
originally impossible without 
insanity in at least one of the 
parties. 


LOVE OR MONEY? 


Tue other afternoon I was 
having tea with PuHy.iis in 
Kensington Gardens, where 
there is the nearest approach 
to an open-air café to be found 
in our sedate and lugubrious 
country. We have nothing 
between the two extremes of 
the tea shop and the gin- 
palace. But in that sylvan 
resort in the middle of Lon- 
don, if the July weather is ——— 
not wet, or stormy, or cold, or foggy, | 
one can spend a very pleasant hour with 
a pretty and charming guest. And 
Pays is all that. 

As I smoked my cigarette in idle con- 
tentment—for the arm-chair was quite 
comfortable, there was just enough 
breeze and sunshine, and as a decorative 
feature of the landscape it would be 
hard to find the equal of Pavitis—l 
perceived a aountal man sitting near. 
In that radiant scene his despondent 
face, his twitching mouth, his morose 
frown annoyed me. Why should the 
wretched fellow appear so miserable, so 
black and ugly—like a steamer on a 
Venetian lagoon, or a thundercloud on a 
summer sky ? 

“He looks,” said Puytiis, when she 
also noticed him, ‘‘as if he was thinking 
of her.” 

“No,” I replied in a low voice, though 
he was too far off to hear, “‘I venture 
| to disagree with you. If she had been 
so unkind as to make him look like 
that, he would have given up thinking 
about her long ago. Women always 


Marker. “ Rest, Sm?” 
The Giraffe. “No, Taanxs. I Tux I can REACH IT.” 


and make a lot of money. It’s “ 
easy. 

‘ Nothing easier. I must really try it.” | 

“Very well, then,” she continued, 
triumphantly, “that settles it. It can’t 
be money. He is thinking of her.” 

It is foolish to contradict Payiuis. As 
I lighted another cigarette, the depressed | 
stranger looked at his watch, and, rest- | 
ing his elbow on the table and his cheek | 
on his hand, took a letter from his pocket 
and glanced at it. 

“ Her letter,” said Pays. 

“1’m not so sure. It may be a call.” 

**A what ?”’ she asked. 

“ A call. Something you have to pay.” 

“Of course you have to pay calls. 
But why should that make him so 
miserable? He need only leave a card, 
if he chooses the time the people are 
sure to be out. I’m certain he is dis- 
appointed in love. I feel really sorry 


screw up his courage, he rang 
the bell and went in. As we 
passed the door we read on a 
brass plate, 

“Mr. Wrenca, 
Dentist.” 


A RIPLEY ROAD MARTYR. 
[It is understood that those who 
formerly enjoyed the rural calm of 
the country highway are now re- 
turning to the streets of the metro- 
polis in search of pure air and 
quiet surroundings. } 
I sever have clung to a motor 
car, 
Or crouched on a motor bike. 
_ Worry and scurry, clank and 
——— ar 
I cordially dislike. 
I do not care for grimy hair, 
For engines that explode, 
But of one and all I’ve the put and 


Surgeon 





call, 
For I live on the Ripley Road. 


I drank the country breeze at first, 
Unsoiled by fetid fumes, 
But now I am cursed with a constant 
thirst 
That parches and consumes. 
I am choked and hit with smoke and | 
zrit 
When I venture from my abode, 
My pets are maimed and my eyes in- | 
flamed, | 


For I live on the Ripley Road. 


I pass my days in a yellow fog, 
My nights in a dreadful dream, 
Haunted by handlebar, clutch and cog, 
And eyes that _goggle and gleam. 





| 


dine on dust, | 


for the poor man. He looks quite ill. I am not robust, but 
I’m sure it’s not money. He doesn't 
look that sort of man.” 

“Indeed! What does the sort of man 


look like who enjoys losing money ?” 


Gratuitously bestowed, 
And for nosgenee 1’ll sell my house in | 


the de 
' By the side of the Ripley Road. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

Is consequence of the gracious patron- 
age bestowed by their Majesties, the 
Prince and Princess of Wares and the 
“Upper Sukkles” generally, on the per- 
formance given at His Majesty’s own 
theayter by Mr. Beersonm Tree, and 
aristocratic talent appearing in charm- 
ing tableaux for the benefit of the 
British Ophthalmic Hospital in Jeru- 
salem, to the great delight of the 
charitable sightseers in patie the 
first representation of Massenet’s opera 
Salomé, which had been announced for 
Tuesday night, was, by desire, deferred 
until Wednesday, on which occasion 
our music-loving Monarch, Patron of all 
the Arts, honoured the premiére with 
his presence. Much was expected from 
such a first night, whereat of the two 
Operatic and Artistic Recorders, namely, 

| Professor Pen and Professor Pencil, on ‘Salomé Calvé. “ Kindly pick up this dagger, as I want to put an end to myself and the Opera.” 
Mr. Punch’s staff, only the latter was able to be present, | and that there is a fine musical and dramatic scene to which 
the former being temporarily represented by a “ Faithful |Madame Kirxsy Lowy, as Hesatoade (being rather a venomous 
Ariel” in whom Professor Pen has the most implicit con-| person, ‘She ’s-a-toad’ would be more appropriate) and 
fidence. His own personal views the Professor himself | Moriarty,—no,I should say correctly Moriame,—Roi d’ Ethiope, 
hopes to be able to record on the second representa-)played by M. Renavp, did full justice.” The ballets—trop 
tion of Salomé, whose name, when he is on more familiar | de ballets throughout the opera somewhat recall those in 
terms with the lady, he will abbreviate (all new pieces,| Aida. My Dainty 
| dramatic or operatic, require shortening in order to avoid | Ariel says, “ Cave, 
| more cutting remarks) to the monosyllabic Sal. always beautiful in 
| On this occasion the Professor is informed that on faisait| voice and move- 
| salle comblée. Naturally. The name of Massrnet for music | ment, never has any 
| and Catvé for dramatic opera being a combination of unusual | real opportunities 
| attraction, no wonder that, as my “tricksy sprite” reports,|in this opera.” In 
the house was crammed. From the same trustworthy source |the Second Act M. 
| I learn that “the First Act overflows with beautiful melody, | Puangoy, the Chal- 
| \dean astrological 
| priest, “has a fine 
|chance and makes 
ithe most of it.” 
'Act IIL is “ intro- 
duced by a lovely 
melody.” Every 
one must have been 
| pleased at this in- 
' |troduction. But 
here break we off 
until the second re- 
|presentation on the Our old friend Caius and Balbus in one— 
16th, after which, Gilibert. 








| the Opera season. 








ZZsop on Tour. 
A younc Swain was sitting in the Stalls with a Damsel 
who deemed him to be a Dramatic and indeed every other 
kind of Critic. ‘Did you note,” said he, “the Face of the 


Shylock began to sharpen his Knife? Did you catch her 
| beautifully feigned glance of horror as she turned for Protec 
tion to the equally ornamental Gentleman her companion ? 
‘It is such apparent Trifles that make for Perfection in Art, 
‘and Perfection, as Micnartanceio remarked——” “How 
| clever you are, Eustace,” murmured the Damsel, “and how 
| observant!” But what the merely ornamental Lady at the Back 
‘of the Stage was really saying to the equally ornamental 








|at no very great distance of time, will come “ the closure" of | 


‘merely ornamental Lady at the Back of the Stage when | 


Crrtios aNp Porrers. gentleman her companion was, “ Jomsnre, for goodness’ sake | 


An Entr’acte. First Night of Salomé, ‘lend me a safety-pin!” Moral,-Never judge by appearances. 
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| the Sherlock Holmes romances, nor, except when occasionally 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. “the late Detective” is inclined to tell us “how it’s done,” 
Most appropriately Mr. Swrysurye, presenting through | does any one of them rise much above the level of slightly- 
Cuatro axp Winpus’s publishing house the first collected developed police-reports. Perhaps the comparison between 
edition of his poems, dedicates them to “my best and dearest | the fictions invented by the arch-romancer Sir Conan Doyze, 
friend, THeopore Watrs-Duntoyx.” Since the|and the facts as told by the prosaic Jonn Sweeney, is only 
time of Davi and JowaTaan there have been | another illustration of the truth conveyed in Master ¥sop’s 
few friendships so intimate and so helpful as | old fable of the triumph of ait over nature, as instanced in 
that long existing between the prose writer | the imitated squeak of the pig and the genuine article. 
and the poet. The dedicatory epistle adds 
fresh interest to the lifelong work of the 
genius who is not the Poet Laureate. The 
magician takes us into his laboratory and 
shows us how the spell was worked. Many of 


The Art Magazine so ably conducted by Mr. M. H. Spiet- 
MANN has come to an end, to the Baron’s great regret. It 
may have a future before it in some other form when in these 

ra : ! +s ractical money-coining days the motto of its proprietors 

» principe y -ussed, their form of composition | P hy ’ : 
the principal poems are discussed, the Be aa j, | Shall be expressed in the words of Hamlet to Polonius, “ More 
explained, their purpose defended. Studying his own wor - 

ill 1 “T find.” | matter and less Art. 
in retrospect, behold the poet finds it very good. nd, 
he writes, “little to recant and nothing to repent on recon- 
sideration of them all. Nothing I wish to cancel, to alter, or 
to unsay in any page I have ever laid before my reader. 
‘To the present generation it will seem unnecessary that this | 


should be said. Swixnurse is now accepted as one of exciting scenes painted with the broad touch and bold 
three great poets of the last half of the nineteenth century. | colouring of a Sir Jony Guzerr, while such-details as might 
ut the present generation forget, or do not know of, the) oassontial to the story would have rested upon a basis of 
storm, approaching execration, that greeted — of his | historical truth, which is lacking to this novel, at least in 
earliest works. The first volume contains the Poems and | those portions of it where the authoress has relied upon 
Ballads. Five others will follow, the whole a aint hile | €XPloded fables which were “ once upon a time ” regarded as 
possession, which my Baronite chiefly delights in as worthily gospel truth by the illiterate, the bigoted, and the wilfully 
presenting the work of the singer who in loftier strain, more ignorant. Such episodes as concern cut-and-thrust duels, 
assault and battery, gallant rescues, or attempts at assassina- 
tion, and such-like stock-in-trade material of the melodrama- 

Let my gentlest readers get hold of The Diamonds, by | OS the a pei but the narrative portion is wordy 
J.S. Furrener (Dicsy, Lona & Co.). These are real sparklers er act TEER at tee 
in the way of crime, and the ingenuity of the plot is as To-Morrow? is a queer sort of book, cleverly written, but 
remarkable as is the lightness of the author's deacriptive unnecessarily spun out, by Vicroria Cross (WaLrEe Scorr Co.). 
narration of the most thrilling deeds. Never within the aie sebidare be Gekiallad with the exthoress’s seev; 
Haron’s recollection have horrors been so cheerfully treated ; wiwhen’ Shae Chapters of a Man's Life per yee Foukecd 
nor, on the other hand, could the moral that they will pretty well know beforehand what to expect from 
the same bold hand. Here, however, there is more of sugges- 
| tion than of action, the analysis of which is rather left to 
be more powerfully enforced. In the course of this story! the attentive reader, than expressed by the authoress. It 
there are five murders, and not two of them alike; three | represents the start in life, and in love, of a youth of excep- 
deaths, of sorts, varied, and one suicide. The reader may | tional literary talent, whose self-worship, sensuousness, and 
sup full of horrors, and yet sleep the sleep of the just. So| utter lack of nobility of mind blind him to his own errors, 
pleasantly is this dose administered that it can be without | and cause him—where the love of a frail efotic supersensuous 
scruple recommended by the Faculty which the Baron has| girl-artist, which he has won, } 
the honour of representing. is concerned—to mistake duty 

for self-sacrifice. Girl and man 


Had “Q” or Awyruony Hope selected for a romance the 
period that has been chosen by May Wywye in her For 
Faith and Navarre (Joux Lone) we should have had a fine 
plot, carefully woven, and running through breathlessly 





intimate, more musical than others, has sung “ the revels and 
the terrors and the glories of the sea.” 





“Til deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them from men’s eyes,” 


The Countess of Mountenoy (Joux Lone), by Mrs. Stannann, 


t ; \ are represented as a couple of 
alias Jowsx Straxce Wivyter, preferring to have her literary |mortals who’ have neither the 
merits recognised as the author of Bootle’s 


| philosophy of mism to sus- 
Baby, is a cleverly-written story,.working out} tain them, noe Chirvatian fait 
a decidedly original plot. In a certain sense it|to direct and comsole them in 
is a drama without a villain, for the heroine | their miserably. /wasted lives. 
herself supplies the deficiency, and yet will she | The weirdly-imagined story is to 
he acquitted by a jury of sensible matrons. |» certain extent 1, but it 
What must be termed, conventionally, the | j, decidedly not pleasant, and its 
dénouement ties still tighter the cords with | perusal might well be deferred 
which the heroine has bound herself, and in | ti/|—To-morrow. — DE 

this tight place the authoress, most artistically, leaves her. 


as 





At Scotland Yard, “ being the experiences during twenty-| _Screyrists are still puzzled to know how it is that, in 
seven years’ service of Joun Sweeney, late Detective-Inspector | a basket of strawberries, in direct contravention of a well- 
Criminal Investigation Department, New Scotland Yard,” | known law of nature, the heaviest specimens always rise to 
edited by Francis Ricnarps (Grant Ricuarns), is a decidedly | the top. 
attractive title for all who affectionate tales of crime and | 
mystery, and, reckoning himself of this number, the Baron was; It is rumoured that on one of the hot days last week 


considerably disappointed with these very plain tales from|some stripped tobacco was seen to be having a nice cool 
the police courts, which are not within measurable distance of | time. 











